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fundamental psychological foundations of group
action which time is not likely to change in any
material manner.'520
This was the most active and productive period
of his life. In addition to his editorial duties, and
the preparation of two articles a week for The
Economist, he wrote frequently for other journals,
shared in editing The National Review, and within
the space of three years completed two books, both
of which required large knowledge, careful thought,
and painstaking composition. He was managing
director and vice-chairman of the Stuckey bank,
supervisor of its London branch, and frequently
acted as financial advisor to the Government.
Visiting his parents fortnightly at Herd's Hill, he
maintained his interest in local affairs and was at
his death deputy recorder for the corporation.
Since 1861 he had been a Justice of the Peace for
the county of Somerset and attended Petty Sessions
regularly. Nor did these multifarious duties prevent
him from devoting considerable time to his family.
He rode with his sisters-in-law in the park, drove
nearly every day with his wife in their phaeton,
and took extensive vacations with her on the
Continent. Together with his mother-in-law and
her unmarried daughters he kept a large establish-
ment in Belgrave Street, where parties and balls
were continually being given. In these he took
part, as well as in many other activities of the
most distinguished London society, from the political
breakfasts of Gladstone to the elaborate parties of
Lady Palmerston. Perhaps the ultimate concomi-
tant of a rapid, efficient, and versatile intelligence is
natural calm and repose of mind. At any rate, such